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WAS A WAR pe voNe MARCHES AND 
DR. ELLA LONN PRODUGES 
SOME STARTLING. FIGURES ON SUBJECT 


FAR-FLUNG 


BATTLES, WHERE 
a few hundred yards by either side was hailed 
as a great victory, It was a war of long 
marches, far-flung battles, with advances and 
retreats sometimes measured by hundreds of 


STRAGGELING 


WAS [NEVULTABLE 

settle upon the soldiers, They saw an ever- 
increasing army opposing them, they knew the 
Confederacy was gradually being worn away. 
Eape for the cause flickered and when it went 


y | miles. In a war of such a character strageling — aut the soldier saw no use of enduring further 
DS So a is almost inevitable and the difficully of re- — privations, so he quit. 
BURWE L L C. SNYDER joining the command in many cases impossille- According to the records Dr. Lonn quotes, 


A LILTLE known and, to the vast ma- 
jority, a startling aspect of the American Civil 


the constant atteition of the Confederate 


forces through desertion, and as, the primary 


War is set forth by Dr. Ella Lon, professor - 
‘ot history at Goucher College, in a study pub- 
lished by the American Historical Association | 
‘from‘a fuad contributed by the Carnegie Cor- - 


“poration uf New Vork, 


To that’ vast majority of ‘hedarieane who 


cause lists the character.of many of the. pri- 
vate soldiers i in the Southern army, emphasiz- 
ing their i ignorance and the lack of enthusiasm 
for the cause they served, 
- Re 


THAT THERE. were many Union men in the 


have been taught to believe implicitly that the. 
Civil War brought’ ‘forth on both sides one of . 


‘the: ‘greatest exhibitions of patriotism in all, 


history, that millions of nien without distinc- 


tion ‘of rank or class: Sprang to arms, on one 


side-to defend the: integrity of the Union, on 
the other io resist the invasion of the South, 
Dr. Lona’s figures will come as a shock: Quot- 


: Carolina, Northern: Georgia, Eastern Tennes- . 


Confederate States aad particularly along the 


-border,in West. Virginia, which owes its 
. existence as a separate Slale.to the fidelity of 


its people to the Union, in Westera Virginia. 
and in the mountain sections of Western North * 


. see and parts of Missouri and Arkansas, 1s 
well known, Doubtless a nuaibér of these men 


“ing Feom oficial’ documents ‘shé shows that - 


- 1,028 officers and 103,400 men: were classed 
as ‘deserters front the Confederate. ‘Avmies and 


‘that 278,644 deserters were reported from the. 
‘Union Atmies from April, 1863, to the close of- 


Apt 1865. 


were caught’ in, the conscription. that the - 


South early put into effect and, were forced 


to fight against the cause they. held dear. That 


- OF. these numbérs ‘availablé records ‘eedoul 


"33,056 deserters fr rom the Confederacy-as re- 
turned to the armies and 77,181. Union de- 
“Serlers accested’ from May, 1863, to the end 
of April; 1865, Dr -Lonn eniphasized: ‘that he 
figures for neither side are complete. « 
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pe. tonn 's ‘Leeatise, “Desertion during the Civil 


‘War (Céntury), sis “designed, as she ‘says in 
“her preface, 10 show that no cause’ can be 
“so just or-beloved: that war in its-behalf-will 
‘not be ‘atlended py’ desertions among its do- 


fenders. From this ‘standpoint she: ‘certainly: 


-many. of these deserted al ae first apport y 


may be meumeds: 


SECONDLY, Dr. Lonn gives the deprivations lo, 


‘which the Southern soldiers were’ ‘subjected as 


a catise of desertion. Slie stresses the lack of ‘ 


‘ proper food, and clothing, the almost entire 


t 


‘absence of medical supplies, tents and blankets 


and the failure to get {he pittance of pay regu- 


“ Yasly, She also’ dwells on: the arduous cam. - 


paigns, through. winter snows,’ over frozen 
roads, with the armies unshod and almost 


‘naked, Ahrough sumer nwuds and drenching 


rains, - 
She adds that the sdinaes soldier grew . : 


weary of these hardships and sought relief | 


. has proved her. case, for that: there were de-: 
sertions “in such alarming - ‘numbers :on the © 


-Southerd side as to ‘contribute materially. to 


the overthrow of the Confederacy and ¢ on the: 
: ‘Northern to prolong the war for many: weary - 


/ “months, seems certain. from the’ official rec-- 
“ords she-cites. Whether she has misinterpreted 


. and, overemphasized the records and thé writ- 
ings of military leaders and thus possibly been 
sled into exaggerations of the situation will be 
: ‘siscuised later, 
She first: sets forth the causes thie ted to 


by leaving his command-and rétyrning home 


‘ invperfect manner in: which. military’ records 


_ 


of the Civit- War were kept finally recorded 
as: -Oeserters, - 


r~Jt should be remembered that. the Civil Wac 


was nota trench watlire, iv whict a gain for 


A sick or wounded soldier, or even a detach- 
ment cut off by the rapid advance of the 
enemy or left behind by the forced retirentent 
of its own army, might find it "impossible to 
rejoin its command. To scatter, return home 
and wait the next-turn of the tide‘or attempt 


to get through the enemy line, be captured and 


consigned to-a prison camp frequently must 
have been the alternatives for the soldier. 
That he elected to return home, hide out from 
the enemy with the chance of later joining his 
command is certainly no reflection on either 
his ‘courage’ or his ‘devotion to the cause he 
served. 

i 


CONDITIONS AT HOME are’ ciled by Dr. Lonn 
as another contributing cause lo Southern de- 
sertion. The dire want to which ‘the soldier’s 
family was subjected, communicated to him 
by letter, often:lured him-from duty with the 
army. Added'to this, along the border was the 


.,, unsettled condition, with irregular bands on 


‘ both sides preying upon-noncombatants, Many 
soldiers’ no doubt felt their highest duties, for 
a time at leastWvere with their families aad 
~thus quietly went nome. 

Before they. could rejoin their Sande 
their opposing. armies may -have shifted and 
the A: W. O. L. soldier would have found it 
- impossible tu get back. He thus would have 
become a deserter and cven if he should later 


-join some other force he still would be carried 


-on the rolls as a deserter. This may account 
-for a further percentage of Dr. Lonn’s deser- 
- tions, 

Other causes listed are the belief of the 


common soldier that it-was a rich man’s war, 
or going over to the enemy. In this connection - 
‘the question arises, may not the hardships: lo 
which the civilian soldiers of both armies were 

subjected have rendered many of.them unable - 

_ to keep up with theic commands? They thus: 
“would have been listed a stragglers-and in the - 


the idea of-personal freedom the soldier car- 
-ried into service which made him first restless, 
then resentful under discipline; denial (o con- 
scripts of the right to select their own officers: 
‘the locality feeling, which Ied-a soldier to e- 
- lieve he should'be kept for service near his 
~home; reports of speculation and extortion by 
the Government, and, finally, discuuragement 
and hopelesstiess as the strugele neaced.its end, 

Undoubtedly in tiany of the’ Southern 
armies the last year of the war did see despair 


desertions from the Southern army began as 
early as June 23, 1861, only a few weeks after 
the war began. It grew as the theater of war 
extended, uatil the Government early was 
compelled to take drastic measures to check it. 
‘These appear to have been at least partially 
effective during the mid-period of the war. A 
marked increase, however, was perceptible 
after August 1, 1864, and continued with ever- 
increasing momentum unt the fall of the 
Confederacy. Its growth is shown by Che state- 
ment thal in, four months from October 4, 
1264, taVebruary 4, 1865, nearly 72,000 had 


daken French leave from Confederate armies 
vast of che Mississippi. 


It mus, be remembered in this connection 
that this period covers the almost complete 
destructian of Early’s army in the Shenandoah 
Valley and Hood’s army in Eastern Tennessee. 


Such defeats naturally fed to straggling on & 


large scale and the stragglers, cut off from the 
forces still in the field by large, victorious 
arintes Trough wo fault of their own, became, 
deserters on army rolls,’ 


ve 


DR.<LONN'S RESEARCHES show that a number 
nf the desoriers entered the Northern lines, 
where (ey were disarmed and, in the majority 
of cases, permitted to seek work behind the . 


‘lines. In several instances they were reccuited 


for service in the Northwest, thus freeing 
Northern troops for use in the war area, 
Probably the majorily of those classed as 
deserters simply went home and returned to 
work in at effort to salvage something from 
the war. They would hide out when either 
Confederate or Union troops were near, thus -- 
escaping arrest and coturn Co the army on the 
one side and.capture and a prison camp on the 


other, Still others would select some isolated 


mouniaia section or spatsely settled swamp 


area in the South, become organized into regu> 


lar bands and prey upon the neighboring non- 
combatants, in many cases defying the mili. 
lacy. authorities of the district. 

; De, Lonn finds desertions invaded every - 
command Kast and West, Every type of troop 
suileced, the cegutar army, State militia, local 


GEIENSC LYOOPS ANd Uhl Hayy. HaLary reverses 
naturally increase desertion or what ‘Dr. Lonn 
fists as desertion, although it is natural to con- 
‘clude that in many cases following-a defeat it 
was simply straggling. 


Pa t? 


IN HER CHAPTER on the spread of the evil, orie 
feels rather assured ¢hat Dr. Lonn has unwit- 
tingly made a ‘rather strious mistake. She 
refers to a report credited to General Lee, jn 
which the missing after the Gettysburg cam- 
paign are given as 200,000, Since the Confed- 
erate force for the invasion of Pennsylyania- 
did not number 100,000 and after the’ battle 
Lee still had sufficient force to prevent Gen- 
eral Meade from.exploiting his victory, it is a 
natural assumption that an additional naught, 


through errer, crept ints General Lee’s figure 


for his <nissing. 

Nor was desertion confined to the private 
i) the ranks, as is shown by the figures given 
at the beginning of the review, for Dr. Lonn 
found that officers from colonel down were 
listed among deserters, 


“y 


MOST OF THE DESERTIONS occurred from picket 


Jines at night, while treaps were an the march 
or in the confusion attending a battle. Another 
prolific source was through sick leaves or fur-' 
loughs, the soldier simply failing to return to: 
duty when his leave was over or he had te- 
covered. Dr. Lonn is not very convincing at 
this point, for apparently she does not take 
into consideration the inability of many 
soldiers on furlough or sick leave to rejoin 
their command ‘when the time arrived. A sud- 
den surge of the opposing army might have 
cut them off from their own army and made 
return difficult, if not impossible, | , 

The growing: evil early rendered it neces 
sary for the Government to adopt, measures to - 
check it: First the effort. was directed to pre- 


venting ‘straggling. “The cavalry was used‘ to” 


gathér up ‘men who had fallen behind their 
commands, whether by accident ‘or design ;. 

guards were placéd at bridges and river cross- 
ings, strict watch was kept on railroad trains 
and river boats, roll calls were had at fre- 

quent and’ often annoying intervals. 

Especial attention was directed toward hav- 
ing the recovered sick and wounded returned 
from hospitals; bounties of $30 were offered 
for the return of deserters, loyal soldiers were 
rewarded with furloughs, patriotic appeals 
were issued to the army and to the citizens 
generally, reminding the soldiers as well as the 
noncombatants of their duty, 

Finally drastic punishment was decreed, but 
that was rarely resorted to and Dr. Lenn 
thinks one of the reasons for the numerous 
desertions was the leniency of the Govern- 
ment, A Conscript Bureau was organized, . 
whose duty it was to gather up deserters 
throughout the Confederacy and relurn them 
to their command. 


Under the military laws of the Confederacy - 


death could have been the punishment for de- 

sertion, but men were too scarce to be ‘shot, 

s0 unusual modes of punishment were devised, 

such as shaving the héad, flogging, tiding on” 
fence rails, wearing barrel shirts,” ete, In. 
rare instances the deserter was shot or hanged | 
and it is said that Stonewall Jackson was the -! 
one exception to the custom: of leniency, He 
never failed to confirm'the sentence of death 
pronouticed by a court-martial’, But since the~ 
records af deaths for desertion are so few’ 
compared with the number of those classed as 
deserters, it seems reasonable to conclude that . 
only ina comparatively limited number of 
eases .was the desertion found by the tna) 
boards to be flagrant. 


th 
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ONs of the most startling chapters in Dr. 
Lonn’s book is that on Deserter Country, In 
this she lists the sections of the South in which 
deserters took refuge in large numbers and at 
limes organized inte bands so strong as to: 
overawe the loyal citizenry and defy the Gov- 
¢emment, 

. Bands of deserters were found in practical y 
every State, Dr. Lonn’s researches show. As 


and Botetourt counties are mentioned in this 
connection, Floyd county being known as “Sis. 
‘son's Kingdom, * from a clan of deserters 
which held sway there. 

These deserter bands varied in numbers, 
_ but some of the estimates given by Dr. Lonn, 
-quoling wartime estimates, seem at this far- 
off date to be almost impossible, She quotes a 
citizen’s estimate for Mississippi'in 1864 as 
7,000; General Pillow’s estimate of 8,000 ta 
10,000 in Alabama, and General Allen’s belief 
that there were 8,000 in Louisiana, In efforts 
to restore the sulkers to the army considerable 
forces at times weré sent aut to sweep through 
deserter ‘erritory. Dr. Lonn finds that a num- 
ber were reclaimed, but says a far greater 
number continued to defy the Conlederacy to 
. the very last. 
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MANY OF THE BANDS Dr. Lonn treats as de- 
serters, however, seem clearly to have been 
guerrillas, approximating those of Mosby in 
the Shenandoah Valley and Forrest in Tennes- 
see and Kentucky, though probably not so 


., closely allied te the general Confederate com- - 
mand. The writer practically makes the admis- 
sion that alt of them at least had not cast off . 


all allegiance to the. Confederacy by citing 
their help to the South through independent 
raids on Union commands, lines of transporta- 
tion and picket posts and their sending of in- 
formation to Confederate commands of enemy 
movements, 

From this it-might be concluded that many 
of the bands were serving the South the best 
they could when unable for various causes to 
join 4 regular command. 


DR. LONN, in summing up, holds that desertion 
played no little part in the downfall of the 


Confederacy. She points out that the deserter, 


by his absence, not only weakened the armies 
that needed every man they could ‘get but 


took away from combat service a number of. 


loyal men who were used to round them. up 
and return them to service. Those that entered 
the Union lines gave great encouragement -to 
-the Northern side and often supplied the 
enemy with valuable information. 


She concludes the Southern review with the 


stalemeni that desertion soon Jost its stigma 
and was encouraged, by the folk at home. But 
a personal experience or two might throw some 
light on this aspect of the question. The writer. 
of this review was reared in a county that 
sent practically. every able-bodied man be- 
iween 18 and 45 into the Southern army. 
Thirty” years after the close of the, war there 
still lived in the -county a genuine deserter, 
who had sought refuge in the foothills of the 
Bluc Ridge during. the closing years of the 
war, He still at that day was looked down on 
and the third generation was told of:his shame, 

... There was another champion A.-W..0. L. 
veleran, whose exploits had become almost a 
legend. He was noted for having answered as 
few roll calls as any man, who ever wore. the 
gray. He would. be in his place when a battle 
; was on. or imminent, but in_camp or.on- the 
' march he would go his own sweet way—which 


' usually: meant -a private’ raid. on a ‘Union 


"picket, the capture of. several horses, guns; 


. uniforms, etc., for the Southern cause. He was’ 
' regarded ag one of the heroes of the war, was 
more than welcome at all reunions and.in the 


- homes of every veteran, private or officer. So 


early as 1862 they were reported in (he moun- | 


tains of Western: North Carolina, a section 
that was strongly Unionist. The extrenie tip _ 
of Northwest, South Carolina, Northern Geor- 
gia, Northeastern Alabama, Easiorn Tennes- 
see, the swamps of Florida, some sections of. 
Arkansas and several districts of Texas are 
saig..to ‘have contained, organized, bands of 
Southern _ deserters, ‘The cane bottoms of 
Louisiana and Mississippi also: afforded ref fuge... 
from those fleeing military service... 


(Tt.comes with somewhat. a surprise, howe. 


ever, to be told. that there were sections. of 


Virginia ..where . ‘deserter bands held sway. 
Floyd, Montgomery, franklin, Rockbridge 


there were deserters and desérlers, and aM whe 


_ failed to answer roll calls should not. hear the 


odium of skulking, cowardice and disléyalty, 
S 


IN TURNING to desertions from the Northern 
‘armies, Dr. Lonn covers much thé same 
ground as jn the first sections of her book, 
She explains that since the contending forces 


_ were of the same people and the Confederate 


Gavernment was closely modeled after that 
of the United States, each faced the same 
problems and attempted {o solve them by the 


: game remedies, 


She finds that the causes of Northern de- 
sertion may be grouped under nine heads. 
First she lists the lack of sympathy on the 
part of a large body of citizens with altempfs 
to coerce the South. This, she says, ranged all 
the way from honest Quaker objection to war 
fer se to genuine sympathy for the Southern 
cause. The latter motive she finds especially 
true along the border and cites several ‘in- 
stances of men wha enlisted in the Union 
Army merely to be sent close enough to the 
Confederate lines to desert, 


The ‘hardships -of the war were, ‘in’ the be- 


ginning, felt equally on the Norihern and 
Southern sides. The great ‘difference, she re- 
counts, is that conditions in this respect slead- 
ily improved in the North, while they grew 
worse in the South; so she concludes that de- 


‘sertion-for this cause was greater from the 


Union Army i in the first years of the war, but 
increased in the Confederacy as the conflict 
dragged on. 

Reports of Union commanders show 2 woe- 
ful Jack of clothing, especially shoes, during 


- the first years of conflict. Blankets, tenis, am- 
bulances, knapsacks and. baggage ixains also 
, were lacking for the first year or so. Rations 
were far from what the citizen soldiery was’ 

_accustomed to at home. Arms and ammunition 


also were scarce at times, even (6 a greater eX- 
tent than in the South at the beginning. 

Then came ‘the usual” discomforts incident 
to war in a strange countsy. Long marches 
through mud and rain, camps under the bare 
‘sky, lack of water and of proper feod wore 
down the resistance of the Northern soldier 
as they did his Southern opponent, perhaps to 
even a greater extent, since'so many-of the 
Union men were from the cities. Pay came in- 
frequently, incidents being cited where, men 
had not received their money fornine months. 
All of these hardships ‘combined made the 
service distasteful and led many men Lo seek 
relief by seaving their commands, 

* . M . 
THE BOUNTY JUMPER was one of the greatest 
problems for the Union. Thousands of: men, 
Dr. Lonn asserts, made a vocation of enlisting 
under fictitious names for the bounty, which 
raeged from $100 at the beginning of the war 
to $300 after May i, 1864. With the money 
safely in their pockets; the récruil at the first 
opportunity .would. desert, change his name 


and reentist in some other command, thus get- 


ting a bounty for the second time. Dr: Lonn 
quotes records to show that in many cases this 
practice was repeated again and again.: 

‘The first Union desertion’ Dr. Lonn discov- 


-ered was recorded as early as May, 1861. By 


the next year the disease had so increased as 


‘to become a problem for the Government and 


in Navember of that year President Lincoln 
announced that deserters and furloughed men 
outnumbered recruits for McClellan’s army, 


‘that that commander with 180,000 men on the 
army rolls- ~could muster only 90,000 at the. 
battle of Antietam. General Hooker, when he’ 


took command of the Army of the Potomac in | 


January, 1863, reported (wenly-five per cent. 


of his army absent from duty. Conditions were _ 


reported almost as had in the West. 
- Official returns in January, 1863, for al} the 


~ armies of the. United States, gave 8,087 offi-- 


cers and 280,073 non- -comimissioned officers 


and men as absent from duty. In these reports 
to distinction was made between those sick or 
on furlough and deserters and stragglers, and . 
‘Dr. Lonn, for reasons she does not give, as-.; 
sumes that a large partion were deserters and, 
stragglers, oo. 
Se. a > 


THE SERIOUSNESS of the evil led.io the estab- 


lishment of the Provost Marshal.system, un-_ 


der which: officers were appointed to arrest 


prove matters somewhat, but soldiers in large 
numbers continued to disappear even tbrovgh 
ihe winter and spring of 1865. 

AUT classes of soldiers. were affected, as was 
the case in the South. A number of officers, 
mostly, of course, of lower rank, although one - 
circular refers to superior officers, forsook the 
colors. The medical, engineers and transporta-_ 
tion corps and the navy were equally remiss. 

Here, as in her survey of Confederate con-. 
ditions, Dr, Lonn places deserters and stfag- 


glers in the same class. As was poinied ouf be--- 
" fore, this is scarcely fair te many of the latter, , 
The period of the greatest desertions in the 


Northern armies coincide with the period of - 
' the greatest Southern victories, The constant .- 
marching and fighting of the. Army ‘of. the: 
_Potoniac, around Richmond, al’ Second Ma- « 

nassas, Antietam, Fredericksburg and Chan- - 


-cellorsville, the defeat and- ‘scattering: -of the: ° 
several armies that opposed Ston¢wall. Jackson 


in the Vailey of Virginia, the long drawn out: 
battles: for Kentucky and Tennedsee, with 
their rapid advances ‘and retreats; certainly: 


‘and return deserters, This system seems (o im-. 


4 


‘were conducive to legitimate straggling. It-: 


might be well to repeat that’ not all. strag-:* 


glers who wore the Hlue, any inore than‘ those: : 
“who wore the: gray, were ‘deserlérs by inién= 
‘tion, After great’ battles such as characterized ! 
this period there are always a great number ' 
of missing, hundreds of whom remain thissing * 
until the end of time. 


NORTHERN DESERTERS ‘early became a problesi 
for thé’ South, Dr. Lonn’s gurvey’ shows.’ At” 
first‘ they were welcomed and attempts were” 
made to find -work for them behind the ‘lines. ’ 
- Later they bécameé’so numerous that the Con-” 
federate authoritics devised the plan of send- ! 
ing them to some point from which they could © 
slip through the Northern lines and find shfety 
in ‘their homes, Others were sent to. Mexico, ° 
-from whose ports the deserters were able to’. 
get transportation. to some foreign country. 
Besides those who sought refuge within the . 
Southern lines (and Dr. Lonn says they were * 
few compared with Confederates who entered 
"the Union Hines) the majority of the Northern’ 
deserters simply returned to their homés, bid- 
ing out from the provost officers; ‘escaped to - 
the disputed territory along the border, of 
went to Canada. It was estimated that’ there 
were from 10,000 to 15,000 Northern de-, 
serters in Canadain March, 1864. . 
The only real deserter territory in the North” 


was in. the mouttainous region of Western ' 


Pennsylvania, Columbia, Cambria, Schuythill, | 
Luzerne, Wyoming-and Bradford counties all . 
were reported to have bands, of deserlers rang- 


 ing_in numbers up to 400. or 500: Other de" . 


sertess went West and settled j in the mining 


districts of Wyoming, Dakata, Montana, etc,” ; 


DR.. TONN ADMITS that another class of these 


reported as deserters were not $0 actually, Her” 


ms 
eth 


4 


investigation’ showed. that on both sides a” 


number of those who went over to the oppos-” 


ing side were really spies. Some returned to . 


the: commands. with information, others con, 
tinued in the. enemy lines, but. sent informa: 


tion back to their own armies at every, oppor” “ 


tunity. 


In conclusion Dr. ‘Lenn compares the des" ° 


sertions ‘of the two sections. Accepting the: 


most reliable figures, which give enlistments” 


in the ‘Northern. armies as’),556,678 and. de: 
_ serters not: returned to. service as 200 000, and 
Confederate, enlistment as 1,082,119 and des 
Sesters as. 104,000, she points out that ibe pro-, 
portion of desertion. was greater in the North, 
than in: ‘the South: She. holds that, the funda- 


mental difference was that the éyil was great: 
est in the South at the close’af the war, and, 


in the North during the middle period. Jn 


‘both..cases, she says, it:was so setious a5 tv; 


‘threaten’ ta undermine hath armies. 


